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PAINTING ON 
TEXTILE FABRICS. 



Bi Buma. Haywood. 



HE taste for hand painting as a 
means of decorating all kinds of 
textiles is ever on the increase. 
When well and carefully done 
nothing can be more appropriate 
and beautiful. For many pur- 
poses hand painting is far super- 
ior to embroidery, and is not 
near so tedious. A few practical 
hints as to the best methods of working on different kinds of 
material may be acceptable. The quality of the goods chosen 
is of great importance ; it is waste of time to paint on inferior 
silk or satin. However well executed the painting may be, it 
will never do credit to the artist if a poor material is used for 
painting on. A rich faille is the best kind of silk for the pur- 
pose, a cotton backed satin will do, provided it is the best of 
its kind. The silk or satin must be firmly stitched in a frame 
before commencing work. An ordinary canvas stretcher is suit- 
able and easily obtainable of any reasonable size. Either oils or 
water colors may be brought into requisition, and it will save 
needless repetition to say at once that for silk and satin mostly 
the same treatment is required. 

We will begin by describing the best method for painting 
on these fabrics in oils. Many different kinds of medium are 
advocated and sold to prevent the color from spreading, but as 
a matter of fact nothing is better or more effectual than spirits 
of turpentine, to which a few drops of gold size have been 
added. The great secret of success is to use the colors very thin, 
and to put on Just what is required at once to paint in and out 
in the manner admissable when painting on ordiuary canvas is 
disastrous. Unless very expert in drawing it is advisable to 
clearly trace the design on the material by means of red trans- 
fer paper or by pricking and pouncing. 

If the silk be dark make a pounce bag of white ashes in- 
stead of powdered charcoal, so that the dotted line shows up 
white instead of black. It is rather a good plan to add some 
powdered burnt sienna to the charcoal for pouncing. This mix- 
ture makes a cleaner line than when charcoal alone is used, the 
Sienna being slightly adhesive ; but a portion of charcoal is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep the mixture dry enough for filtering 
through the coarse calico it is tied up in. Having secured a 
good outline, take a firm, tolerably large sable brush with a good 
spring in it, and dip it into the medium made of spirits of tur- 
pentine and gold size ; mix this . with the color to be laid on 
until it is thin enough to work easily, then paint in a broad, 
flat wash of the palest tint, being very careful to keep the edges 
neat and clear ; next lay on the middle shade and afterwards 
the darkest shadows, accentuating the work with sharp finishing 
touches last of all. 

Do not attempt to work up or elaborate the details, because, 
if you do, all freshness and delicacy will inevitably be lost. In 
decorative work of all kinds it should ever be the aim of the 
artist to obtain the greatest amount of effect with as little labor 
as possible, therefore, unless possessed of some knowledge of the 
working of the pigments employed it is better not to attempt 
painting on textiles. 

For large pieces to paint at an easel in the usual way is the 
best, but be sure to use a niahl stick for fear of soiling the 
material. For small fine work to paint on a table is perhaps 
more convenient. In this case a hand rest will be required. A 
hand rest consists of a flat bar of wood about two inches wide 
and long enough to clear the work on either side. It must be 
raised at its extremities about two inches by means of wooden 
feet. Place this contrivance across your work and steady the 
hand by resting on it while painting. The stretcher in which 
the silk is placed should be slightly raised at the back, because 
it is difficult to judge of the effect you are producing when the 
work lies flat on the table. 

The painting when finished will not take long to dry, as 
both turpentine and gold size are good dryers. It is important 
to allow the work to dry in a good strong light, as oil colors 
lose much of their brilliancy if allowed to dry in the dark, a 
fact which is perhaps not generally known. If fearful of delicate 
shades becoming soiled by being left out in the dust, place the 
painting in a glass case to dry. In a warm room less than two 
■days will suffice. 

There is no doubt that if sufficiently expert at the work, 
painting in oils on silk is far more rapid in execution than when 
employing the method followed in water color painting. A great 
many people, however, strongly object to the smell of turpentine, 
and where time is no object an equally good effect can be gained 
with water colors, if properly manipulated. * 



The silk or satin must be stretched in precisely the same 
way as for oil painting, and the design must be transferred with 
equal care. Any color can be employed, as the use of Chinese 
white renders the work opaque, but it should be borne in mind 
that bright shades are not suitable as a background, if too vivid 
in tone they impair the beauty of the painting. All shades of 
white are good except for white flowers. A delicate sky blue or 
the shade of green known as Eau de Nil are good for almost 
any kind of flowers. A pale lilac shows up yellow flowers better 
than anything. If pink be employed, then it must be of the 
most delicate shade of salmon pink. For dark colors a deep 
cinnamon red, an olive or sage green, a rich, deep peacock blue, 
a plum color or golden brown will all leave a good effect if care 
be taken to choose them with a due regard to the employment 
of their complementary colors when selecting the flowers to be 
painted on them. Black silk is too heavy to be used as a ground- 
work, but black satin can be employed, though it is not so de- 
sirable as a deep, rich shade of some color. 

For painting in oils no previous preparation is necessary, but 
it is advisable for water colors to pass a sizing over the material 
before commencing. 

Make the size as follows : Take an ounce of gelatine and 
place it in a jar with just sufficient cold water to cover it, let 
it stand about half an hour, then add a pint of boiling water. 
Boil the mixture, stirring it until the gelatine is quite dissolved, 
afterwards strain it through a a coarse muslin and apply it to 
the silk while still warm. With a soft varnish brush or a clean 
piece of sponge wash over the surface of the silk. This should 
be done expeditiously ; the silk must not be made too wet, at 
the same time the sizing must be done thoroughly or the brush 
marks will show. It is sometimes advisable, where a large sur- 
face of silk is to be left unpainted, to trace the outline first, and 
with a smaller brush size only the parts to be painted on, being 
careful to pass the brush only just outside the traced lines. Do 
not start painting until the size is perfectly dry. 

If painting on a dark shade it will be necessary to begin by 
laying on a coat of Chinese white over the whole design. The 
Chinese white sold in bottles is preferable for the simple reason 
that unless used up very quickly the metal tubes are apt to dis- 
color the white and give it a leaden hue. Always buy the best 
Chinese white obtainable, and see that it comes from a reliable 
maker. If inclined to dry up, apply a little glycerine, which is 
one of its component parts, by putting one or two drops in the 
bottle. Never apply water except on the palette when preparing 
the pigment for use. Chinese white once allowed to dry must 
be thrown away ; it cannot be made workable. It Is therefore 
advisable to buy it in small quantities and finish it up quickly. 
When about to use it take some out of the bottle with a 
small bone paper knife. Grind it down on your palette with 
some water or a little veloutine until it is about the consistency 
of cream. Apply this to every part of the design, taking care to 
avoid streakiness. Where the high lights occur load on the white 
a little more thickly ; do not lose the drawing by covering up 
completely the outlines of the petals of a flower where one en- 
velopes the other. 

When the coating of Chinese white is thoroughly dry, glaze 
It with the palest tint required; just float the color on, so that 
you do not work up the white beneath. Shade with as much 
decision and as few washes as possible, and endeavor to gain an 
effect with every stroke of the brush. 

When painting on white or very pale tints only a litttle body 
color is required on the high lights to give solidity to the work, 
and in this case it is best to commence by blocking in the 
shadows first with transparent color, and working up to the 
lights. Always pay great attention to the drawing, as it can 
easily be lost when opaque color is brought into requisition. A 
simple and very effective method is to paint in only one tone ; 
for instance, one pale blue silk cobalt shaded with Indigo looks 
well, and pale yellow or pink sepia has a charming effect. 

Combinations similar in character to these may be tried to 
suit individual taste, and will be found much simpler than paint- 
ing in natural colors. If properly managed the results obtained 
are very good. I shall have something further to say on the sub- 
ject of painting on textiles in my next chapter. 



The physical nature of the storage of luminous paint, which 
is usefully applied to clock dials,. &c, appears to be that the 
waves of light breaking on the molecules of the sensitive salt 
contained in the phosphorescent calcined oyster shells, or sul- 
phide of calcium combined with sulphur, and also oil or other 
transparent liquid, starts them into vibration, and this vibration, 
continuing long after the motive light is withdrawn, sets up a 
succession of other waves which affect the eye as light, much in 
the same way as the blow of a bell clapper gives rise to waves 
of sound. The sensitive surface of the paint exposed to daylight 
or the more powerful beams of the magnesium surface or elec- 
tric arc, for a sufficient length of time will emit light for four or 
five hours after. Of course the stored light grows fainter as the 
time grows longer. 



